THE SCHOUDLER FAMILY

new share, for which you will pay five hundred francs, is worth theoreti-
cally, on the day of issue, the average price of three shares; the two
original ones at two thousand make four thousand, plus the new one at
five hundred, that's four thousand five hundred divided by three, which
is fifteen hundred francs. You follow me?"

"Yes, yes, very well."

But Lulu still could not see what the other was driving at; until the
moment came when the giant allowed it to be understood, with every
sort of reticence and circumlocution, that he was himself in some diffi-
culty in subscribing the new shares.

At first, Lulu Maublanc simply did not believe it: Schoudler, deciding
on an increase of capital, without being able to take up his own share?
It was simply not true. But then the giant began producing the same
reasons he had given Frangois, but with a different approach. And
Lulu heard an orchestra within his mind playing a tune he recognized
as the Valse Hongroise. The tune repeated itself, became louder and
louder, wilder and wilder: a song of triumph. He only just managed
not to hum it while Noel was talking.

For a third of a century Lulu had hoped for, sought for, this moment,
a third of a century in which he had ceaselessly said to himself that
"those Schoudler bandits, those Schoudler swine" were expanding too
quickly, were continually engaged in hazardous operations, and that
their way of life, their entertaining, would ruin them, that they would
end "by breaking their necks," and on that day he, Lucien Maublanc,
would be there to see it. Often during the last thirty years Lulu, play-
ing the Bourse with his enormous resources, had attempted to put a
spoke in the Schoudler wheel. At the time of the Panama scandal he
had thought to succeed. But he had to admit that, on each occasion,
to use his own words, "he had left some tail-feathers behind him."

The hour of revenge was at hand. If Noel had been forced to admit
what he had just admitted, it must mean that the situation was four
times more serious. It was all perfectly obvious: the assured tone of
voice, the sentimental production of the children to play their part,
as if it were suddenly remembered that Lulu was a member of the
family, the 1811 brandy, the presence of the Patriarch, whose siesta-
hour it was, and who was now dozing in his chair.

Noel, as he watched the delighted expression illuminating that de-
formed face, explained that he naturally wanted a group of friends to
subscribe in his place for an allocation to be defined at a later date.

"What an idiot to put his head in the lion's jaws," Lulu said to him-
self, "Or perhaps it may be that they already have no other resource.
It must be that: the son has been foolish; they've all been foolish. Son-
chelles is insolvent and they don't know where to turn."

"Well, would you be prepared to take up part of it?" Noel asked
finally.
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